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Bible study group at Theological Students’ Conference, Switzerland 
Students from the United States, Switzerland, Scotland, England, Wales, New Zealand and India 


STAFF NEWS 


The Federation is very happy to welcome Valdo Galland, formerly of Uruguay, 
as a member of the staff. His primary responsibility will be for work in Latin Amer- 
ica and, after attending the Executive Committee meeting in Berlin, he will leave 
Europe to help in the preparation of 
the Latin American Leaders’ Training 
Conference. Since he. joined the staff 
at the beginning of June he has 
attended Study Swanwick, in Great 
Britain, and an Evangelical Youth 
Conference in Madrid, Spain. 


Keith Bridston and his wife, Eliza- 
beth, are in Norway, where they are 
in charge of the Federation chalet 
being held at Skrimhytta, chalet of the 
Norwegian S.C.M. The program con- 
sists’ of two Study Conferences, the 
first on Missions and Evangelism, 
and the second on Marriage and the 
Family. 

K. H. Ting is also in Norway, 
where he is one of the leaders for the 
Chalet Study Conference on Missions 
and Evangelism. Following this he 


will spend a week in England. Te. aaa \e . 
Bill Nicholls participated in the _Valdo Galland, _ d 
eelebrationse ohGnoliG bathe FOOOtn latest addition to the Federation staff ~ 


anniversary of the coming of St. Paul 


to Greece, and acted as Federation representative at the Annual Conference of the 
Student Christian Association of Greece. 


Kyaw Than has recently been in Indonesia in the course of his travels among the 
Movements in Southeast Asia, making preparations for the Southeast Asian Leaders’. 
Training Course and University Consultation to be held in Indonesia in December. 


Marie-Jeanne de Haller made a flying visit to the United States to lead the Fede- 
ration Bible Study Conference at Kalamazoo, Michigan. Shortly after her return 
she went to Berlin where she attended the RINE PSIAE, which was held in connection 
with the Kirchentag of the German Church. 


Philippe Maury has been ill in France during recent weeks, making it necessary 
for him to cancel his anticipated visit to the Student Christian Association of South 
Africa. However it is hoped that the operation which he has undergone will result 
in a rapid recuperation, and that he will soon be able to be back at 13 rue Calvin. 


a 


Material in the News Sheet may be reprinted in other publications with- 
out special permission, with a credit line, ‘Reprinted from the World’s 
Student Christian Federation News Sheet’. 
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NEWS LETTER 


- Dear Friend, 


Today one of the most crucial problems in the life of the Church is the 


training of a suitably prepared ministry, and the problem, because it is a 
: problem of the whole Church, is as relevant to the layman as to the “‘expert’’. 


It is really in recognition of this fact that the W.S.C.F. as a “lay movement” 


_has a secretary, one of whose portfolios is for theological students. The 
background for undertaking this special concern cannot be fully discussed 


here ; suffice it to say that in 1948, in consultation with the World Council ° 
of Churches, the Federation agreed to give one of its secretaries this 
special responsibility, outlining his “principal duties’: ‘‘a) to help with 
the ecumenical education of theological students throughout the world ; 
b) to help to relate theological students to the Christian task within the 


university.” 


We are seeking to draw the theological student into all the concerns of 
the Federation life : ecumenism, Bible study, evangelism, politics, university. 


It means that we are not dealing with the ‘“‘theolog’’ as a special kind of 
Christian but as an ordinary Christian with a special kind of vocation. And 


perhaps the basic problem for the theological students is that, unlike most of 


his fellow Christian students, his vocation is one which is “professionally” 
~ Christian. The spiritual problem which this poses both for himself and for 
_ the Christian fellowship of which he is a part largely determines the character 
of the Federation’s theological student work. I will not, therefore, attempt 
- to describe in a detailed way what the W.S.C.F. has attempted to do or 


; intends to do among theological students, whether by means of conferences, 
- visitations, or the inescapable Federation ‘“‘blue papers’’. Rather I will try 


» he dee. “ss 


to point out several questions which seem to be of primary importance among 
this student group at the present time. 
In the first place there is the question of the character of theological study 


itself. A theological “‘seminary’’ is literally a “‘seed-bed”. Yet for large 


numbers of theological students it seems to have become sterilized. They 
are given an unparalleled opportunity to delve into the fulness of Christian 
revelation and to appreciate the breadth of theological knowledge ; the time 


in theological college should be for a Christian man one of the most stimulat- 


ing and germinal in his life. A young pre-theological student wrote to me 


- recently expressing his enthusiasm at entering a certain seminary. ~But before 


that I had talked to a graduate of the same place who said that his three 
years there were the ‘‘longest’”’ in his life, and that he had never felt so inhib- 
ited and frustrated by any experience. All too often the two attitudes go 


together ; the first leads to the second. Recently I was reading Franklin’s 
_ Journey to the Polar Sea and came upon this passage: ““A Cree places great 


reliance on his drum, and I cannot adduce a stronger instance than that of 
the poor man who lost his only child by famine, almost within sight of 


the fort. Notwithstanding his exhausted state, he travelled with an enormous 
_ drum tied to his back.’’ I have the dubious record of having studied at four 
- different theological seminaries, and I can say that it is the deep suspicion of 
a great number of graduating theological students that theological study is 
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just such an irrelevant drum being tied to their backs by their reapectiye 
churches. & 

In other words, theological students often come to feel (and with good 
reason) that theological colleges are really “‘preacher factories” for the churches. 
The churches have certain jobs to be done, and these colleges and seminaries 
are set up to provide men with the techniques and knowledge to do them. Of — 
course, many of our “modern” churches have a greater variety of jobs to be 
done than before :. they need religious educationists, visual aids experts, radio — 
specialists, college workers, and a host of others. But the theological college ~ 
remains this functional ecclesiastical instrument. Once it turned out only 
simple plows and trumpets ; now it mass produces loud-speakers and mimeo- 
graph machines. The process has become more complicated but the spirit 
is the same. The quite natural attitude of the “‘product” is to endure the 
process as an unfortunate necessary, to be relieved when it is over and to 
find a certain degree of satisfaction at being made as a result of it relatively — 
fit to be an efficient cog in the workings of a church. 

In view of this it seems to me that the primary problem of theological — 
education today is not that of the old debate on the merits of curricula of — 
technique and knowledge. The problem is, what creative function should ~ 
a theological college have in the life of a church other than producing “cogs” = 
for its machinery ? One of the theological seminaries which I attended was 
described by one of its professors as being ‘‘a school of prophets’. That 
is a high calling but I think it is a right one for a ‘“‘seed-bed”’ of the Church. — 
_ This particular seminary failed rather dismally, in my estimation, in fulfilling © 

that vocation, but it was partially conscious of what it might be in the life — 
of the Church, and that at least is hopeful. - 

What are the reasons for this unimaginative level of theological education 
in our churches? There are a number of them, but the most fundamental 
derive directly or indirectly from the functional mentality of the church 
toward the seminaries. With the functional approach goes indoctrination, 
in techniques or in theory. There is no time for experimentation or free 
enquiry. The product must be produced and in the shortest and most efficient 
way possible. Pascal has said that “true certainty can come only through 
doubt’. Many of our seminaries try to provide “‘certainty” as a part of the — 
process without really taking doubt seriously. In a real seed-bed the ground 
must be dug up before it is prepared for the seeds. In the same way, a 
seminary should be a place which not only answers doubts, but perhaps, 
first of all, seeks to create doubts — by breaking down the false hopes, the 
sentimental illusions, the intellectual prejudices of its members and thereby 
preparing them for the gospel which is both the denial and fulfilment of the 
ways and thoughts of men. 3 

This leads us to the second point. A theological education should be a 
preparation for evangelism. The possible contradiction here is not merely 
that true evangelists cannot be factory-made even by a church factory ; it 
is that the evangelist must be in the world to do his work, while the 
theological college tends to withdraw people from the world. It all too 
easily tends to become a “ghetto” and it can, as a result, very easily 
produce a ghetto mentality. And that is directly contrary to the ‘evangelical 
mentality. The theological school must have an openness towards the 
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world, and must introduce its 
_ students not only to the worlds of 
_ Aquinas or Calvin but also to that of 

Karl Marx and the Marx Brothers. 


- For as Paul says: “Except ye utter 


_by the tongue words easy to be 


_ the reporter as ‘“‘a harmless-looking 


certain intellectual and-~spiritual 


=— ee ihe 
Pee me reanhataas | ais 


These latter give us the common 
language, the terms of reference, 
which are intelligible to modern 
men, who know nothing about 
supernatural virtues or election. 


understood how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? for ye shall speak 
in the air.” (I Cor. 14: 9.) A man 
in a news story was described by 


sort — he had the severe mouth, 
high forehead and martyred gaze 
of a divinity student; he was 
nearsighted, and wore rimless 
spectacles’. There is little danger 
that all present-day theological 


students will fit into this secular f 
conception of their outer man, but Keith Bridston with Wolfang Schweitzer of 


the World Council of Churches at the Feder- 
ation Theological Students’ Conference, 
Stein bei Nurnberg, Germany 


there is a danger that their theol- 
ogical training may mold them into 


patterns in the inner man which 
may make them spiritually ‘harmless’ — incapable of confronting the 


_ modern world in a relevant and intelligible way. Whatever the numerical 
results, the early apostles did manage to get under men’s skins: ““When 
_ they heard these things they were cut to the heart.” It is not only a “‘dog- 


collar’? and clerical dress that cuts the ministry off from the man outside the 
Body of Christ, but a training which has left them ignorant of what the man 
“outside” is really like and an inability tospeak in understandable terms 
to him. 

The third point is ecumenism. Most theological students need to be 
taught that ecumenism is more than a subtle hobby of the theologians, tending 
to be dominated very often by those who are most inflexible and least willing 
to put their ecumenical “convictions” into practice, even at the Common 
Table of our Lord. Because ecumenism has tended to become this kind of 


- theological or ecclesiastical hobby, a “‘commission’’ or ‘“‘movement”’ in the 


life of the Church, it has been picked up in this mutilated form and has entered. 


_ the theological curriculum as a “‘subject’” or ‘“‘field of study”. Ecumenical 


professorships are established and courses in ecumenism are offered : “‘Edin- 


burgh 1910... Lausanne... Stockholm... Faith and Order... World Council...” 


Ecumenism is categorized ; spiritually, a sure sentence of death. If one seeks 


‘out living ecumenical life in most theological colleges today, one usually 


can report the familiar words of wrecked airplane searching parties — “‘No 
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sign of life.” The time has come to awaken the churches and their theological — 
colleges with Professor Ramsey’s words in The Gospel and the Catholic Church: — 
“To ‘believe in one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church’ is to die to self.” 
This is ecumenism. It is hard and challenging but it is living, and a clear 
conviction about it will shake the churches out of their indolence and com- 
placency as nothing else will. Ecumenism is not a science to be mastered 
or a subject in which one can gain ‘‘First Class Honours’’. It is a spiritual 
discipline of the most severe and testing sort; it is an abiding hair-shirt, not 
conferences, councils and resolutions. And every man in the Body is called 
to it. 

Finally, related to this, is the problem of spiritual nurture. A very wise 
missionary bishop has said that a minister can in time imitate almost every 
virtue but no one can counterfeit real godliness. This is a fearsome judgment 
which should be written on the front door of every theological college. In 
a church paper I saw this advertisement for ministers’ auto display plates : 
‘*Made of steel ; enamel finish. Glossy, durable. Cross with word ‘Clergy’ 
— 3 styles.”” Is this also a description of the kind of man who may come 
out of theological seminary “‘prepared’’ to be a minister of the gospel? Iam _ 
afraid that it sometimes is. When this happens it means that the theological 
college has not fulfilled its pastoral obligations to its students. The theological 
course should be a time of growth in grace, a time of spiritual nurture. And 
let no one be mistaken. Daily chapel service do not fill this need. _ At the 
Stein Theological Students’ Conference last year we provided an hour each 
morning for silent prayer and meditation. We were surprised to find, on 
the one hand, how many of the students were simply at a loss as to how to 
use such a silent. period ; they became bored or uneasy, and it was evident — 
that their theological training had given them little preparation for this fun- 
damental part of Christian life. On the other hand, we also found that many 
were appreciative of the introduction which they had received into this kind 
of discipline and expressed their conviction that more help should be given 
in this field by the Federation and by their theological colleges. 

A very eminent church historian. of my acquaintance is perhaps more 
appreciated by his students for his pastoral work in the theological school 
where he teaches than for his world-renowned scholarship. It is always 
understood by his students that he is available for personal counsel and 
advice at any time, and many have profited from his wise and understanding 
pastoral guidance. He believes strongly in the primary importance of spir- 
itual nurture in theological training, and he never permits his research or 
his teaching to interfere with his pastoral responsibilities or with the small 
informal cell groups which he helps to lead. To me he is a symbol of the 
true balance in theological training: teaching and research of the highest 
order but spiritual nurture preeminent. Until his conviction is shared by 
far more of the leaders of our theological colleges, they will fail in their duty 
to their students at the most important level. For unless a theological seminary 
is a true community of prayer, it is not that community of love in which 
sanctification, which is the mark of the real minister of God, may take place. 
__ These are some of the main questions to which we are turning our attention 
in the Federation’s work among these students. 


Sincerely yours, ‘KeiTH R. BrIDSTON. 
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. Camp of the New Zealand 
_S.C.M. He went in consid- 


‘not reassured by his somewhat 


STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 

OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


NORMAN GILKISON 


A newly-arrived English 
lecturer, an Oxford graduate, 
was invited to attend the May 


erable fear and trepidation, 
wondering how he would fare 
in such company. He was 


undignified reception “at his 
first meal. But gradually he 
came to see behind the rough, 
somewhat schoolboy nature 
of the New Zealand student 
community a very real fellow- 
ship with a serious purpose. 
The European student might 
be somewhat shocked by the 
unconventional activities at 
student gatherings in this coun- 
try. Ifa New Zealand S.C.M.er 
were asked what he remembered best about an annual conference or local 
camp he would probably reply, not the serious discussion with a professor 
of theology, but the evenings spent lying onthe steps of the conference halk 
in the moonlight until long after midnight, listening to recordings of Bach, 
wrestling over some problem raised in the day’s discussion. 

The most important activities of the S.C.M. in this country are the study 
groups and devotions. In the last year or so there has been an increasing 


At Pounawea, N.Z.S.C.M. Camp 


amount of biblical and doctrinal study, although the Bible still remains a 


strange document to many, unless the study is based on an outline of some 
particular portion of scripture. All students enjoy discussing subjects such 


as free will and election, peace and war ; few are as yet prepared to undergo 
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the discipline of relating their discussion to the word of the Bible. Never- 4 


theless, there is a growing dissatisfaction with vague discussions and a desire 
to become more firmly rooted in Christian doctrine. There are many students, 
very much ‘‘on the fringe’, who are prepared to take up a book entitled, 


“What Do Christians Really Believe?”, and yet are inclined to put it down _ 


again when they see the same old language. For this reason the theme chosen 
for this year’s study conference was ‘‘Communication’” — the problem of 
how to make the Christian message meaningful to students today in New 
Zealand, many of whom are seeking some meaning in life and yet feel that 
the Church and the S.C.M. have nothing to say to them except pious pla- 
titudes. This is true not only of undergraduates but also of university staff 
members, many of whom, especially in recent years, have taken a deep 
interest in the work of the S.C.M. At the last summer conference there 
was quite a group of younger faculty present. It is hoped that, by drawing 
them into the life and fellowship of the Movement in this way, we shall 
be in a better position to deal with the questions raised by the University 
Commission. ; 

We face in the universities and training colleges here not merely individual 
non-believers, many of whom may be not far from the Kingdom, but a 
climate of opinion greatly influenced by the rationalism and liberalism of the 
nineteenth century in New Zealand. So pronounced was this that before 
the war it was almost impossible to have chaplains in the universities or to 
hold official university services. Through the $.C.M. chaplains were brought 


into the universities and training colleges, although still on an unofficial _ 


basis. However, in recent months the authorities of one college, where ration- 


alism at one time had its greatest hold, granted permission for the construction. 


of a building on its grounds to be used as a chapel and quiet room. There 
has been increasing recognition of the importance of religious activity, due 
on the one hand to the steady influence of the S.C.M. within the universities 
and training colleges during the last thirty years, and on the other to the 
growing disillusionment with scientific progress and to the fear of Communism. 
It is most interesting that daily devotions and Sunday services arranged by 
S.C.M. members have become a regular feature at the annual conference 
of the New Zealand University Students Association, which includes all 
students. Also the Christian point of view is nearly always put forward in 
the discussions. It has been discovered that the S.C.M. has more to say 
about many subjects of common interest today than any other group of 
students apart from the socialists. It was generally agreed at the last Congress, 
that the most effective talk was that given by a speaker brought in by the 
S.C.M. and officially accepted by the Congress. The address was a critique 
of the present world situation from a Christian standpoint and an attack 
on the humanistic view of man and society. 

Until recent years there was no real corporate devotional life in the 
S.C.M. outside the conferences and camps, occasional services, and prayer 


at the beginning of study circles. Often only five or six would gather once 


a week in a classroom to take part in very inadequately prepared prayers. 
However, since the war there has been a new emphasis on devotions in the 
form of meditations on the teaching of the Church .and the Bible. The 
following is an account of how this has developed in one university. 
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_ great importance, as to our effort to 


- solution to our problem in the quiet 
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“In recent years there has been 
a considerable revival of interest in 
the devotional life of our S.C.M. 
Early in 1949 we began to wonder if 
our small and dutiful attendance at 
devotions was due not so much to 
our finding in them something of 


justify to ourselves and others the 
claim that ‘prayer is the life-blood 
of the S.C.M.’ 
“We began to ask questions: Did 
we really know how to pray, and 
how to meditate upon the ways and 
Word of God? Did we know how 
to lead devotions, and how to. part- 
icipate in them? We found the 


of All Saints’ Church about five 
minutes’ walk from the university, 
and admirably suited to the purpose 
of seeking the presence of God, and Gardiner Scott, S«CM. Chaplain, 
in its Vicar, who guided our program. Victoria University College, 
He trained two senior students to Bee SOR RCHY EaE dep 

: of Student Movement House, London 
lead devotions, and week by week on ; 
different days these three led groups 
which met for about-twenty minutes during the lunch hour and followed 
common themes, such as the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, etc. 
The emphasis has been on directed meditation which has made demands on 
both leaders and participants. It has been found particularly suitable for 
the leader to kneel among the participants at the litany desk. Other students 
have shared in the leadership and benefited by close association with an 
experienced guide. The response was such that the Executive were convinced 
they were on the right track, and the program is now in its third year. 

“An S.C.M. Quiet Morning held twice a year has also developed out 
of the desire to sum up the prayers of the groups in a definite way, and to 
give them added stimulus. To most of those of Scottish Presbyterian back- 
ground this was a new, exciting and fruitful experience. Each-of the two 
or three periods of the Quiet Morning is made up of an act of devotion, 


reading of scripture and a devotional address, pointing to the subsequent 


period of meditation, which can be used as desired — in reading the Bible 
or a devotional manual or in consulting the conductor of the morning 
retreat. A rule of silence is observed throughout, and seems to be one of 
the secrets of its success. 

“‘What have been the results? First, a deep sense of our togetherness 
in the Movement, of our oneness ‘in Christ’, and this in a quiet and un-self- 
conscious way that has given a strong note of reality and sober warmth to 
the whole life of the S.C.M. The individual members have been made aware 


of the richness and variety of the Christian heritage of prayer available to 
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hem corporately ee individually to Saale them to i God's work in then 


world. The acid test is that students come, feel they have “got something’ 
from the morning, and come again. Our numbers have steadily increased, 
although there has been little formal publicity, and the members represent 
very divergent religious backgrounds. Undoubtedly the flexibility permitted 
in the use of the quiet has been a definite advantage. The benefits are 
available to all who are prepared to discipline themselves, to those prepared 
humbly to learn how to pray, and who wait patiently on God.” 
"This kind of program has resulted in more regular and frequent devotions 
attended by the greater number of S.C.M.ers, and a deepening of intercessory 
and more informal prayer groups. The custom is also growing of S.C.M. 
College Executives holding weekend retreats at the beginning of the term, 
not as business meetings but for prayer and devotional study of the Bible. 
Some meet weekly throughout the year for prayer together. 
__ Christian work in New Zealand universities and colleges suffers from 
the fifteen-year-old split between the S.C.M. and the Evangelical Union. 
The latter, rightly or wrongly, broke away on the grounds of lack of doctrinal 
and biblical content in the work of the S.C.M., and in defence of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Unfortunately over the years the gulf has widened 
with the institutionalizing of both Movements, and though efforts have been 
made by the S.C.M., it has proved impossible to overcome the division. 
It can be said, however, that were the Movement undivided today, a split 
would be unlikely. As it is, there is a great deal of coming and going among 
individual members of both bodies. 

S.C.M. members are encouraged to take a full part in the activities of 
their own college as a part of their Christian vocation, and many are active 


members of college executives, political, sporting and social clubs. This 
prevents the Movement from becoming too pietistic in the wrong sense of a 


withdrawal from the world. In fact, this generation of students inherits from 
its predecessors in the S.C.M. a very live political and social interest. 

Finally, it can be said that though there are many weaknesses and failings 
of which this Movement is only too aware, the S.C.M. is very much a live 
body in the universities and training colleges of this land. 


LL 


The Christian in the World Struggle, new Grey Book of the Federation, 
is now on sale at Sw. Fr. 3.753; 5s.; $1.00. 


The price of a year’s subscription to the News Sheet is as follows: 
Sw. Fr, 2.50; 3s. 6d.; $1.00. 


Subscription orders may be sent to your national S.C.M. office or to 
Federation headquarters. 
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THE STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN UNION OF GREECE 


DEMETRIOS KOTSAKIS 


The Student Christian Union, one of the Christian Associations cooperat- 
ing in the Festival of Saint Paul, was founded as an Association in 1945. 
However, it is the historical continuation of the Academic Social League 
which carried on successful work among students of all the superior schools 
from 1933 to 1941. During the occupation years its activity developed in 
various ways. The hardships and suffering endured by its members were 
for them the occasion of a spiritual renewal, and after the liberation they 
founded the Student Christian Union. Its aim was to encourage its members 
to participate in Christian social action and to promote the principles of 
Christian civilization among students and throughout the country. 

_Soon in every faculty of the university a new wind began to blow. But 
not only in the university, for the beneficial results of the activity of these 
Christian students are felt in society as a whole. Every summer villages in 
the Greek provinces welcome with joy Christian students who spend their 
summer vacation bringing the message of the Gospel through performing 
a variety of missionary. tasks. ° 

While this kind of activity is, of course, “Very important, it is only one 
part of the program of the Student Christian Union. Every Friday after- 
noon the building at 14 Karytsis Street is crowded with young men, who 


come each week to attend the Christian Course organized by our Union 
for students of the superior schools. They discuss Christian doctrine as it 


relates to social, moral and even dogmatic questions. A similar weekly course 
is also held for women students. y 

Members of the Union express their Christian faith in a véry practical 
way through visits to villages, hospitals and prisons. They also try to promote 
Christian publications, and work in Sunday schools and among young men 
and women. The S.C.U. also has a special department which carries on a 
widespread and successful program among men in the army. 

The S.C.U. has branches in the principal cities of Greece — Paraeus, 
Nikea, Patras and Salonica. Its nearly two thousand members have many 
opportunities for spiritual growth. Masses are held for students and there 
are Bible study groups and courses on faith and doctrine graded according to 
the age and field of specialization of the students. Experienced and cultured 
spiritual advisers are always ready to help students with their personal problems. 
The Union also arranges excursions of either religious or recreational interest. 

Young people and especially students are the most dynamic element in 
any society. The future is theirs — the students of today will be leaders 
tomorrow. If these Greek students become as spiritual “‘light’’ and “salt” 
for their nation, then and only then will the Christian civilization, which 


4 has already begun to light the Greek horizon, become a reality. The members 


of the Student Christian Union have realized this, and the words of our 
Lord, ‘‘You are the light of the world’’, are always sounding in their ears. 
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MEDITATION — 


VALDO GALLAND 


Enter ye in by the narrow door ; for wide is the door and broad is the way that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be that enter in thereby. For narrow is the door, and 
straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. (Matt. 7: 13-14.) 


<‘Enter” : a command which sounds like an invitation! But enter where? To: 
see a fakir who is fasting for thirty days? To attend an auction? To admire an 
exhibition? To listen to a lecture on evangelism? Obviously it is none of these. 
No, it is the most urgent command, the most important of all invitations, for it 
has to do with entering by the door, taking the road which leads fo life. 

To enter into life! But, we feel like replying, are we not already in this blessed 
life. But no; we have life, but we are not necessarily in life. We can lose this life 
that we possess, if we are not possessed by it. We understand all at once that it is 
not so much a question of having life as of being in life. We discover suddenly that 
this “‘enter’ of Jesus concerns not only having a God but belonging to God. 

If you like, for the moment we are on the sidewalk of life, and there is a door 
which leads directly into life ; but there is an other door also, which leads to des- 
truction. This is our situation as men who live on the earth : “Here I have put before 
you life and death; choose life that you may live.” 


a ae 


Jesus identifies the door and the way. But the point is not that one enters into 
the way by the door, but that the door itself, as much as the way, leads to life. We 
must then accept that the door is a way. What does that mean ? 

It means that in our present situation — that is, on the sidewalk of life — we 
have never completely passed through the door which leads us to life ; we are always: 
on the way ; we are always in the act of going through the door. This means that 
in our human situation it is impossible for us to claim with absolute certainty that 
we have finally entered into life, that we definitely belong to God. Although God 
desires us for himself, we can escape him. In this earthly life the door is a way ; we 
can never claim to have passed through it once for all. 

The narrow door : “few there be that find it’, although there are many who are 
swallowed up in the wide door. To find the narrow door, or to be swallowed up 
in the wide, are two ways of living ... on the sidewalk of life. To enter into life we 
must find the narrow door and not be lost with the crowd in the wide door. In other 
words, we must not do as the crowd does; we must act from a sense of absolute 
conviction, and not because everyone is doing it. To find the narrow door is to 
have a personal conviction. The door is narrow, for we enter it one by one, each 
one personally. 

This does not mean that the Christian is an individualist ; for the door is the 
way, and there are others on the way — there is a community. But it is a community 
where we do not lose our personality, for the way is also the door. And we do not 
pass through the narrow door as though lost in a crowd and without noticing which 
door it is. To enter by the narrow door is to know oneself where this door leads. 


* * * 


We already suspect that the narrow door is not that which, alas, has been too 
often preached by certain Christians, the door depicted as having many signs bearing 
all sorts of prohibitions. These prohibitions make of the narrow door the door of 
asceticism, but the narrow door does not necessarily demand this, for asceticism 
is often richness, and the narrow door is essentially the door of poverty ; it is the 
eye of the needle through which it is easier for a camel to pass than a rich man. 
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_ The narrow door is that through which pass the poor, the really poor, those 


_ who, even though millionaires, know that they possess nothing if they themselves 
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are not possessed by God. The narrow door is the door of self-emptying, of total 
self-emptying : the door through which we pass recognizing that the life we have 
we will keep only if we are possessed by Life; the door through which we pass 
recognizing that in this life, even if Life puts its hand upon us, we are, alas, still 
capable of withdrawing ourselves ; the door through which we pass recognizing that 
in entering there we are completely alone, divested of everything. Even more than 
the door of asceticism, the narrow door is that of self-emptying, of death to oneself, 
_ which goes hand in hand with charity ; without that, selling all our goods to be 
distributed to the poor would be only the wide door disguised as the narrow. 
*x* ok O* ire 

We must recall two saying of Jesus by which he identified himself with the narrow 
door and the strait way : “I am the door; if anyone enters by me he will be saved’’, 
and “I am the way ; no-one cometh unto the Father but by me”. This means that 
before Jesus we discover that we will lose our life if we do not belong to God, and 
before Jesus — especially before his Cross — we discover our capacity to sin, to 
withdraw ourselves from the hands of God ; and before Jesus we discover the mean- 

_ing of personality in realizing that when he died for the sins of the world he died 
for my own personal sin. 

But before Jesus Christ we discover something more; we discover that if the 
door which leads to life is narrow, it is so because, to save us, Jesus has emptied 
himself — “being in the form of God, he counted it not a prize tobe on equality 
with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men...” ; we discover the self-emptying’Of Jesus Christ, and at the same 
time we realize that God seeks and finds us, and that the narrow door is not, as 
we might have imagined, the door of his cruelty but,-on the contrary, the door of 
his love. From this flows the strength through which we, in our turn, empty our- 

_ selves, surrender ourselves-in order to belong to God. 


Fe thle 


The words of Jesus might seem pessimistic: ‘“‘many there be that enter in by 
the door which leads to destruction,... few there be that find the door-which leads 
to life’. In great distress we might ask ourselves: why should I be one of the few 
who find it ?. May I not be one of the crowd who press on the road which leads to 
ruin. But let us notice that the identity between “‘door” and ‘“‘way”’ is valid also for 
the door and the way which lead to destruction. If it is true that we have never, 
here below, passed through the door which leads to life, it is also true that we have 
never passed through ‘the door which leads to destruction. So the words of Jesus ~ 
proclaim that all can be saved, all those who make up the crowd which runs on the 
road to destruction. Peak 

If salvation is possible for those who are swallowed up in the wide door and the 
broad way, it is because Jesus has placed himself there to meet them; Jesus is on 
the broad way which leads to destruction, for he came to save that which is lost. 
Therefore it is not wrong to say that the narrow door is found within the wide door. 
What a warning for those who scorn the crowds and claim that the narrow door is 
alongside the wide door, apparently not recognizing that it could be nothing but 
a further widening of the wide door ! 

ee ieee 


If our meditation is true, if it is a legitimate deduction from the words of Jesus, 
- who will dare to speak again of the burdensome morality of the narrow door? For 


it is only the Good News, that of the Gospel, that of Jesus Christ. Let us then rejoice, 
- let us sing and proclaim the good news of the narrow door. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 


‘ 


~ MOVEMENT OF BURMA 


Moa HLA Tu 


> 


The Student Christian Movement of Burma works mainly in the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, which has a total student population of over five thousand, 
about fifteen hundred of whom live in residence halls on the campus. The — 
university life centres around what is known as the University Estate, which ~ 


is about five miles from Rangoon proper. 


Here are the faculties of Arts, 


Sciences and Law, and the Teachers’ Training and Engineering Colleges, 
as well as the University Sanatorium, the Post Office, the Student Union 
Building and most of the residential halls — making the university a com- ; 


Judson College Chapel 
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munity within itself. 
The total member- 
ship of the four Unions 
which make up the 
S.C.M. is drawn from 
students in these univ- 


; 


ersity faculties, from the © 


Medical College which 


is located in the heart — 


of Rangoon, the Baptist 
Divinity School at In- 


Training College for. 
Teachers at Rangoon. 
The most active group 
is the Rangoon Uniy- 


sein, and the State 


ersity Student Christian — 


Union with a member- 
ship of some one hundred 


‘students drawn largely 


from what were formerly 
the Judson College res- 
idential halls, now taken 
over by the, university. 
These three halls are 
grouped around the 
Judson College Chapel 
which thus forms the 


centre of a small wor- 


shipping community of 
Christian students and 
staff. 


A doctor speaks on 
Christian vocation 
to a group of stud- 
ents at the summer 
camp of the Bur- 
mese S.C.M. 


An Executive Committee, elected Ae and headed by a President, 
provides the leadership for most of the Union’s activities and endeavours 
to carry out its aims as set forth in the constitution. These include the unit- 
ing of all Christian students in the area into a Christian fellowship, the encour- 
aging of students to train themselves for Christian service, and the provision 
of opportunities for higher intellectual and spiritual studies. 
Christian students and leaders have become increasingly convinced that 
the work of the Movement would be greatly enhanced if there were a Student 
Christian Centre near the-umiversity. However, at present most of the Union 
_ activities take place in the chapel. Here the daily morning devotions are 
held, as well as the mid-week prayer meetings and Sunday evening worship 
: services through which students are helped to grow in their spiritual life. 
- The auditorium of the chapel is also used for business and general ‘meetings 
of the Union. A small library of books on philosophy, religion and current 
affairs is available to students in one part of the chapel. Meetings other 
4 than those in the chapel are held in the homes of the college pastor and of 
- Christian faculty members and other senior members living near the campus. 
_ The discussion or study groups held after Sunday vespers provide a means 
“for students to become informed on live issues and to get better acquainted 
with the staff and with one another. 
i Other activities include a recreational program for the children or univer- 
' sity employees and various fund- ~raising drives for charity and relief projects. 
Some students volunteer as teachers in the Sunday school organized by 
the college church and still others cooperate with the churches in their evan- 
_gelistic program. The Union also publishes a fortnightly news sheet which 
4 to some extent reflects student opinion. Some members haye shown great 
interest in the student affairs of the university as a whole, and several have 
been elected to governing committees of the student body. 
_ The Medical College Student Christian Union has about fifty members. 
Regular weekly prayer meetings are led either by members or guest speakers. 
grhe Union supports such projects as the Free Medical Fund vanes it raises and 
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administers for the benefit of patients at the Rangoon General Hospital whose 
need the students saw while on hospital duty. During the October vacation, 
the Union helps to operate a Medical Unit at the Annual Burma Baptist 
Convention. Senior students also give assistance at various refugee camps 
in the Rangoon area. 

The Unions at the Divinity School and at the State Training College for 
Teachers carry on similar programs. However, the lack of adequate, full- 
time S.C.M. personnel, which handicaps the whole Movement, is felt par- 
ticularly in these smaller Unions. 

The Burmese S.C.M. has sent delegates to various overseas conferences. 
Dr. Hla Bu, the Chairman of the Movement, attended the General Committee 
of the W.S.C.F. at Peking in 1922, and later the meeting at Mysore in 1928. 
In 1946 Ko Chit Sein went to the meeting of the World Christian Youth 
Commission at Oslo. The following year a delegation was sent to the Triennial 
Conference at Tambaram, where the Burmese S.C.M. disaffiliated itself from 
the Student Christian Association of India, Burma and Ceylon and became 
an independent Movement. In 1949 a delegation from Burma attended the 
Asian Leaders’ Training Conference at Kandy. Early this year the Chairman 
of the Movement and the writer had an opportunity to attend the conference 
in Bangkok on ‘Christianity and Communism’’, and in April two:members 
represented the Movement at the International Work Camp held at Chengrai 
in Northern Thailand under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. 

These international contacts have been a source of great inspiration, and 
have helped to broaden the vision of the Movement. The fact that Burma’s 
own Ko Kyaw Than was called to serve as a Federation Secretary has helped 
to make the W.S.C.F. more real to us. Federation visitors such as Dr. Vis- 
ser t Hooft, Dr. Winburn Thomas and M. M. Thomas, have also promoted 
W.S.C.F. consciousness in the Movement, and Burma joins in the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. 

During recent years S.C.M. members have had an opportunity to meet 
other distinguished visitors including Mr. Norman Goodall, Miss Muriel 
Lester, Dr. Hendrik Kraemer and Dr. R. B. Manikam. These outstanding 
Christian leaders have made a real impression on the student Christian com- 
munity as.a whole. , 

In the past the Movement has played a leading part in the activities of 
Burma’s Christian youth. In 1939 it cooperated with the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. in holding the first National Conference of Christian Youth in 
Burma, one of the results of which was the setting up of a Youth Committee 
by the Burma Christian Council, on which the Movement was represented. 
In the post-war period the S.C.M. has been in the forefront of the movement 
which established the Burma Christian Youth Council which in a sense is 
the continuation of the pre-war Youth Committee. The Council is seeking 
to establish relations with the World Christian Youth Commission. 

I would like to close this brief description of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Burma by saying that all the activities which it carries on are merely 
manifestations of its committal to the worship of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
of its witness to him in every realm of life. 
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- THAT’S WHERE THE MONEY 


GOES 


PHILIPPE MAURY 


Federation members have been asking for information about the Fede- 


ration budget, the way in which it is implemented, and how the money is 
‘spent. I shall try to give briefly some basic information about it, particu- 


larly about those emergency items which represent the efforts of the Fede- 


er 


> a4 


ration to help some of its national Movements or their members in times 
of difficulty or of exceptional opportunity. _ 

Taking as an example the year 1950, the Federation i income was approxi- 
mately 362,000 Swiss Francs.! Of this national Movements gave almost 


150,000 Sw. Fr., while private foundations and individuals gave 70,000. 


Subscriptions to Federation publications amounted to 40,000 Sw. Fr. Approxi- 
mately 68,000 Sw. Fr. came either from students or church reconstruction 
and mission boards for specially earmarked projects, described as recon- 


- struction, development or rehabilitation. On the expenditure side, Secretaries’ 


salaries represent 77,000 Sw. Fr., travels 33,000, office expenses 96,000, 
_ publications 49,000, and conferences and meetings 30,000...115,000 Sw. Fr. 


. ee 


were spent for reconstruction, development and rehabilitation, more than 
was received in earmarked grants for that purpose. This is partly explained 
by the fact that the Federation spent in 1950 grants received in the latter part 
of 1949, but it is also true that the Federation is finding it necessary to use 
more and more of its normal student income for emergency needs, which since 


the war it has met, with the help of churches or missionary societies. 


yo i be 


At present the Federation is carrying on a program of expansion or 
reconstruction in the following areas: 
1. In Latin America grants are made to Student Christian Movements in 


- Brazil, Chile, Mexico and the River Plate (Uruguay and Argentina), totalling 
approximately 36,000 Sw. Fr. annually. In addition, the budget for 1951 
_ includes about 35,000 Sw. Fr. for a Latin American S.C.M.Leaders’ Conference, 
and a Federation Secretary especially responsible for Latin American work. 


2. In Asia the Federation development program includes an Asian Deve- 


: lopment Fund administered by Federation leaders-in Asia, which will be 
used in 1951 for a Southeast Asian Leaders’ Training Course ; a budget for 
_a Southeast Asian Federation Secretary and for his travels to visit the five 


i] 


- young Movements in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam and the Philippine 


Islands; a budget for the vast program of the University Commission in 


Asia, which includes grants to the S.C.M.s in Japan and India for their own 


_ University Commission work, and for a consultation of university professors 
_ planned for December. These various items will amount in 1951 to approxi- 
mately 35,000 Sw. Fr. 


3. In Africa during recent years the Federation has been helping the 


S.C.M. in Nigeria, and it seems probable that it will soon be possible to 


So Oe at PN 


1 There are 4.3 Sw. Fr. in $1.00 and 12.25. Sw. Fr. in £1. 
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secure a full-time Secretary for S.C.M. work on the whole West coast. ; In’ 
that case it will be necessary to provide for an annual budget of 10,000 Sw. Fr. 

4. In Europe the Federation makes grants to several S.C.M.s, especially 
to the German Studentengemeinde, and for work among D.P. students, to’ 
a total of about 50,000 Sw. Fr. in 1951. 

5. Among Orthodox students, it has been traditional in the Federation — 
to help the work of the Russian §.C.M. outside Russia, particularly in France, 
as well as some other Orthodox groups, not only because of their most urgent 
need and especially difficult situation, but because of the ecumenical signi-_ 
ficance of such a program. This budget, which is far too small, will amount 
in 1951 to about 6,000 Sw. Fr. \ 

6. A ridiculously small amount of 2,000 Sw. Fr. is provided for in the — 
1951 budget for help to individuals, that is, for emergency aid to S.C.M. 
members or leaders. 

Figures are usually cold and boring, if one does not make an effort of 
imagination to see behind them the Christian love of which they are only the 
instrument. I have tried in this very brief description of the Federation budget 
to give all readers of the News Sheet a picture of the actual financial situation of 
the Federation. It can be summed up in a few words: while, in the face of 
growing needs, the Federation still counts on the generous support of churches 
and missionary societies, it must rely more and more on its own resources. 

I intend in future numbers. of the News Sheet to describe in more detail 
the various items in this Federation program of development, reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, trying to show what has been done and what the needs 
still are. I hope this will help News Sheet readers to see more clearly one 
aspect of the Federation’s program, and one of the ways in which they, through 
their gifts, can participate in it. When you read these dry figures, you must 
discover behind them how S.C.M.s around the world are trying to make. 
use of the time which God still gives to them and of the doors which are still 
open for Christian witness. It has been said that the reconstruction period is 
over. In a way this is true. I do not mean, of course, that all the suffering 
caused by the last war has been relieved, or that all the destruction has been 
repaired. It probably never will be, and new wars continue to add to the 
misery and devastation. I mean rather.that we have entered a period in 
which Christians understand more deeply that they ought not to think only 
in terms of reconstruction. The Church can never be primarily preoccupied 
with repairing its own losses. It must always look outward to those who 
are not yet in the Church. In other words, the Church can be charitable to 
itself and its own members only insofar as this self-assistance is part of a much 
wider effort of Christian love for all men within or without the Church. More 
profoundly even, the Church is truly charitable only when it is a missionary 
Church — real “Christian reconstruction” is not in rebuilding churches or 
S.C.M. centres, but in preaching the Gospel to new people, and this, of 
course, may very well make it necessary to rebuild churches and S.C.M. 
centres. Briefly, if we are no longer in a period of reconstruction, it is because 
our outlook on the world has somewhat changed; it is not that material . 
needs are less. When political tensions are continually growing, when violence 
is breaking out in so many parts of the world, our responsibility for mutual 
financial support in the Federation is an even more pressing reality. 
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United States 


This year the Annual Conference of 
the Federation took the form of a Bible 
Bendy Training Course which met at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 17-26. 
_ There were eighty-five delegates, of which 
the great majority were American stu- 
dents and leaders, although there were 
also students from Korea, Japan, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, Canada, Switz- 


_erland, England, Scotland, Nigeria and 


Trinidad. The course was centred 
around the study of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, with which the delegates 
struggled in small groups. It was for 


all of us quite an experience to go deep ” 


into the meaning of justification by faith 

and Christian freedom, trying to express 

their significance in words of today. 
Every morning we gathered in the 


very beautiful chapel of Kalamazoo 


College, with its typically New England 
architecture, and were led in worship 
and prayer by John Deschner and Bill 
Ellis of U.S.C.C., who directed our 
thinking to some of the events in the 
life of Christ through which he broke 


- into the life of man. Then followed.a 


half hour of personal meditation, spent 
either in the chapel or sitting under the 
trees on the campus. 

The main lectures on the Bible in 
general, given by Professor Bernard 
Anderson of Colgate-Rochester Semin- 
ary, were “A Bird’s Eye View of the 


_ Bible’? and “The World of the Bible 
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and Our World’. Thanks to him, the 
Bible became extraordinarily alive to 


us, and the delegates spent hours dis- 


cussing with him. Jim Puxley, General 
Secretary of the Canadian S.C.M., 

spoke on “Biblical Criticism and Biblical 
Faith”, illustrating out of his own exper- 


-ience, particularly his years in India, 


the value of an intelligent understand- 
ing of the Bible and of its historical 
background. He showed us the differ- 


‘ence between Christian faith in the 


_ biblical revelation and, for example, the 
superstitious faith of the Muslims in 
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the Koran. 


It is not the book itself, 
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but God speaking asa it, on which 
our faith depends. “The Bible and 
Personal Decisions”, by Bob Nelson, 
the new Study Secretary of U.S.C.C., 
and “The Unity of the Bible”, by 
myself, completed the lecture program. 

Several Commissions met to exchange 
experiences and suggestions on methods 
of Bible-study on the campus and at 
conferences, and compiled a little report 
on its results, as well as a bibliography 
which could be helpful to student leaders 
trying to do Bible study. One of the 
most interesting features of the con- 
ference were the passionate discussions 
which were constantly developing both 
in the small study groups and in the 
plenary sessions, and into which the 
students threw themselves with great 
fire and conviction. 

In the evenings three-W.S.C.F. meet- 
ings provided an opportunity for the 
delegates to become acquainted with 
some of the issues confronting the 
Federation -today and to learn from 


each other about the life of the S.C.M. 


in different countries. 


Bernard Anderson 


Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Morning worship 
at the Bible Study Conference 


The value of the conference was not 
that we went home feeling that we now 
knew everything about the Bible and 
had all the answers to the problems 
raised by Paul in Galatians, or that we 
had found once for all the “never-fail”’ 
method of Bible study. It was rather 
that we left with regret that we had not 
more time to spend together in learning 
what this book, which had suddenly 
come alive, had to say to us. We dis- 
covered that once you open the Bible 
and open yourself to the challenge of 
its message, it works by itself, and that 
it is not any particular method of study 
which guarantees success. 

The lovely setting of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, with its rolling lawns and big trees, 
was a great asset, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed the most wonderful food that 
any of us had ever had at a conference. 
I should like especially to mention the 
cooperation given us by John Duley, 
the director of student religious activities 
at the college, who worked day and night 
on administrative details of the confer- 
ence, and by all other members of the 
college staff who were so helpful. 


M.-J. DE H. 
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France - 
We are very glad to have the following 
brief account of one of the “ecumenical — 


weekends” which have become a tradition — 
among Christian student groups in Paris. 


The trimestrial Ecumenical Students’ 
Conference was held at the French 
S.C.M. centre-at Biévres, France, May 
26 to 27. A good attendance — a 
success! Catholics, Protestants and 
Orthodox came to meditate on the pro- — 
blem of ‘“‘The New Man in the Secular — 
World”’. ; 

On the first evening Pastor Kniazeff, 
after defining the different theological © 
connotations of {the word ‘‘world”’, 
showed that the Orthodox Church has 
no other obligatory teaching than that — 
which comes from the Scriptures. In the ~ 
past the Russian Church canonized both © 
lay saints, or monks who lived entirely 
in the world, and those who followed 
the way of complete withdrawal, even 
to the point of not resisting aggression. — 
A diversity of vocations provides a 
unique and genuine witness to the 
Saviour of the world. 

Sunday morning Pastor Liégé insisted 
on the unity of man and history, inte- 
grated under the Lordship of the Saviour 
by the power of faith and eschatological — 
hope. This integration, this conversion 
requires purity of heart more than 
external clerical institutions. 

Finally, Rev. Viollier ended the con- 
ference by describing to us the practical, 
personal attitude of the Christian, a- 
new man in the secular world: it is the 
Christian way of life, related directly to 
the very person of Christ. This living 
way of life is at the same time repentance, 
commitment and call. 


_ Japan 


A Christian Professors’ Conference 
was held in Gotemba, Japan, in April, 
under the auspices of the University 
Commission of the Japanese S.C.M., 
which is made up of the Student Depart- 
ments of the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. 
Thirty-five professors in various fields, 
three pastors and ten national and local 
Y.M. and Y.W. staff members attended 


the meeting, which was the second of 
its kind held in Japan, and which had 
as its theme “Signs of the Times — Faith 
and History’’. 

Last year when these Christian pro- 
fessors first met under the, auspices of 
the University Commission, the subject 
for discussion was the university ques- 
tion — the task of Christians on the 
campus and the relation between the 
Gospel and academic truth. This con- 
ference had provided a starting point 
for a subsequent university consultation, 
and since that time a group of Christian 
social scientists has started a special 
study program on the relation of the 
Gospel to their fields of study, especially 
economics. 

The same emphasis was noticeable at 


this second conference and was seen as, 


a means of approaching the problems 
of faith and history. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed were: the problems of 
occupied Japan in its relation to Amer- 
ican capitalism and to Russian Commun- 
ism, Asiatic nationalism as the context 
for the struggle between American and 
Communist ideologies, and the task of 
the churches and of Christians during 
the transitional period of Asiatic history. 


There was also a lecture giving a poli- 
tical and economic analysis of the inter- 
national situation, and another on the 
question of religious realism. 

The relationship of Christian. ethics 
to various ideologies and to the social 
sciences was discussed from several 
viewpoints, because Japanese Christians 
have come to realize that lack of scien- 
tific knowledge of social realities has 
resulted in Christian social action being 
“out of focus”, and because the social 
struggle has come to a really crucial point 
in Japan. It is within the actual situation 
of society and of the campus that the 
Student Christian Movement has to ful- 
fil its ultimate task. The conference did 
not reach the point of dealing with this 
task, but the present effort was necessary 
in order to build a firm foundation for 
discussion of the question of the task of 
the Christian in the university in Asia 
today. 

In the future the University Commis- 
sion work will be carried on by three 
sub-commissions, one on the social 
sciences, one on philosophy, theology 
and education, and a third on the natural 
sciences. Each group will hold monthly 
meetings and also yearly conferences. 


Christian professors discuss their problems 
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Greece 


The third Annual Conference of the 
Student Christian Association of Greece 
took place from July 1-3 at Kiphissia 
near Athens. This year’s conference 
was planned as a follow-up for students 
to the festival celebrations arranged by 
the Church of Greece for the 1900th 
anniversary of the coming of St. Paul 
to Greece. A large proportion of the 
delegates, including all those from 
abroad, had already taken part, as 
members of the youth delegation, in 
the official celebrations, visiting the 
places where St. Paul had preached the 
Gospel, worshipping there, and endeay- 
ouring to hear anew the message that 
he brought. The S.C.A. therefore took as 
the theme of its conference, ““What would 
St. Paul say to the students of today ?” 
and the three-day program was spent in 
the examination of the relevance of 
St. Paul’s teaching to three main areas 
of student responsibility, the missionary 
task in the university, Christian unity, 
and professional vocation. 

However, the underlying theme of the 
whole conference turned out to be unity. 
Unity was, one might say, in the air. 
As far as Greece itself is concerned, the 
presence of a small official delegation 
from the Student Christian Union, the 
parallel student movement affiliated to 
the group of Christian organizations 
which draw their inspiration and spiritual 
leadership from the Zoé Brotherhood of 
Theologians, was a welcome sign of the 
reality of new steps towards a closer 
cooperation of the two movements which 
had been taken not long before the 
conference. It is already possible, as 
one of that delegation put it, to speak 
of the Student Christian Movement of 
Greece, made up of the S.C.A. and the 
S.C.U. The international. and inter- 
confessional character of the conference 
was unusual even in the Federation. 
In a conference little over fifty strong 
were delegates from eighteen countries, 
ranging from Japan to Ethiopia, and 
from Finland to Uruguay, and from 
seven of the major Christian confessions, 
from Monophysite to Waldnesian, from 
Methodist to Roman Catholic. The 
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Federation was represented by William — 
Nicholls from the Geneva staff, Pro- 
fessor Léon Zander, General Secretary 
of the Russian S.C.M. outside Russia, 
and Kyoko Takeda, General Secretary ~ 
of the Student Y.W.C.A. of Japan, 
while most of the foreign students were — 
members of their national S.C.M.s. In — 
such a gathering it was not surprising 
that Christian unity overflowed a little 
the limits allotted to it in the program 
and that lively discussions on the mean- — 
ing of the ecumenical movement were 
to be heard everywhere. a 

The conference began with Orthodox — 
Liturgy in the Church of the Trans- — 
figuration at Kiphissia celebrated by ~ 
Fr. Angelos Nissiotis, President of the 
Orthodox Christian Unions of Greece, 
parent organization of the S.C.A., and 
father of Nick Nissiotis, General Secre- 
tary of the conference. The foreign | 
delegates have particularly happy memo- 
ries of this Liturgy, for it was the first 
they had attended in a parish church in 
Greece. If the liturgical life of the 
Greek Church is to be adequately under- 
stood, the magnificence of Solemn Litur- 
gies celebrated by several Bishops with. 
traditional Byzantine splendour needs 
its complement in the relative simplicity 
of popular devotion. After the Liturgy 
we moved to our meeting place, a 
nurses’ home of the Greek Red Cross, — 
generously made available for the con- 
ference meetings and for the accom- 
modation of foreign delegates — and a 
most blessed refuge from the exhausting 
summer heat of Athens. Then after an 
opening meeting, novel to the foreign 
delegates in the number of notabilities 
from Church and States who came to 
give their blessing to the conference, we 
got down to business. We heard. spee- 
ches on Paul and our missionary task, 
by Professor Bratsiotis of the University 
of Athens, Honorary Chairman of the 
S.C.A., and by Kyoko Takeda ; on Paul 
and the ecumenical responsibility of 
students by Bill Nicholls and Professor 
Zander (the latter of whom suffered a 
little from the exciting nature of the 
issues raised a few hours previously by 
the former, which intruded in a not 
wholly relevant way into the discussion 
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In the steps of Saint Paul 


Professor Léon Zander 
and Pére C.J. Dumont 


of his own address) ; on science and faith 
_ by Professor Demetrios Kotsakis, Chair- 
man of the S.C.U., and on Christian 


vocation and professional life, by Pére . 


=-C. J. Dumont, O.P., of the Roman 
- Catholic ecumenical study centre 
-“Tstina”’, in Paris. It studied the message 
of St. Paul in passages from the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and to the Colossians. 
It broke up in the afternoons into four 
commissions, to study as,many ques- 
tions of interest to students at the pre- 
sent time: the problem of European 
unity, Christian responsibility in the 
university, students as members of their 
churches and of the ecumenical move- 
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ment, and students in a technical society. 
We could not go very deeply into these 
problems in three days, especially in a 
program that was inevitably rather full, 
if we were to make the most of our short 
time together, but we began at least to 
raise some real questions, and to gain 
some idea of the way in which people 
from such very different backgrounds 
approach them. 

On the last day, after ice cream sent 
round by the Bishop of the diocese, 
who had wished to entertain the confer- 
ence, but had been prevented from 
doing so by urgent church affairs, we 
ended with a social evening. Songs by 
the choir of the Orthodox Christian 
Unions, punctuated by impressions by 
several delegates of the pilgrimage, the 
conference, the follow-up to the pilgrim- 
age and the Orthodox Church, given 
with the utmost frankness on all sides, 
set the seal on a conference which solved 
no great intellectual problems, but was 
a source of joy and spiritual strength to 
those who took part. Its main signi- 
ficancé lay in the fact that we were 
together ; together, from so many nations 
and churches, at the feet of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles; together in 
discussing these problems of students, 
which are so similar for us all, no 
matter what our background ; together 
in the unity which Christ gives again 
and again across confessional and cul- 
tural barriers, the more wonderfully 
since here they were far greater than at 
most Federation meetings. We shall 
remember it above all as a joyful con- 
ference, and also, those of us who were 
foreign delegates, for the unforgettable 
kindness and hospitality of the Greek 
people, and in particular of our hosts, 
the Student Christian Association of 
Greece. 
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A SERVICE OF SILENCE AND INTERCESSION — 


Leader : Let us pray. To the words, Lord, hear our prayer, your response will be, 


And. let our cry come unto thee. 
Let us pray for the Church. 


Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people ; that ye should show forth the praises of him who hath called you out 


of darkness into. his marvellous light. 
Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : Let us pray for the Church in evangelistic action. 
Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole creation. 


Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader: Let us pray for fellow-members in the university community. 


Thou should love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul and > 


with all thy mind. 
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Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : Let us pray for peace in the world. : 
I will hear what God the Lord will speak, for he will speak peace unto his 
people, and to his saints. i 


Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : Let us pray for all who labour. 


- Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, q 


forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
Response : Lord, hear our prayer, and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : Let us pray for the tempted. 


We have not a high priest who cannot be touched with the fine of our : 


infirmities ; but was in all points tempted as we are, yet without sin. 
Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : Let us pray for our life together in the S.C.M. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


Response : Lord, hear our prayer; and let our cry come unto thee. 


Leader : The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen. 


ETeat foes 


We know that Federation members throughout the world will wish to join with — 


the Federation staff in extending their sincere sympathy to Dr. Hiel Bollinger, 
Federation treasurer, and Mrs. Bollinger on the tragic accidental death of their 
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son, Bob. He was an active member of the Wesley Foundation, Methodist student 
organization in the United States, and was to leave in a few days on a tour of ola” 
with the Wesley Players. His place has been taken by his twin brother, Ralph. — 
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